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694 General Note*. [November, 

New Guinea and the neighboring islands, upon the Wetzikon sticks, and 
upon recent anthropological works which have appeared. 

Professor Paolo Mantegazza contributes to Archivio a sixteen-page 
article upon the expressions of grief. 

The subsection of anthropology was organized by the American As- 
sociation at Buffalo, with Lewis H. Morgan as chairman and Otis T. 
Mason as secretary. Professor Morse, in his address before Section B, 
alluded to the eminent labors of Morton, Wyman, and others in special 
fields, and the list might be multiplied by adding the names of many liv- 
ing and dead, who, in America, have added materially to the progress of 
anthropology. The aim of the subsection of the American Association 
is to bring the authors of these researches together, and to make them 
better acquainted. It is earnestly hoped that the meeting to be held next 
year at Nashville will be crowded with anthropologists, specialists in the 
various fields of descriptive and deductive anthropology of extinct and 
extant races, in every part of its three divisions, of man, environment, and 
culture. — O. T. Mason. 

GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Palaeontology and the Doctrine op Descent. — In an essay 
on the Pliocene fresh-water shells of Southern Austria, by Dr. Neumayr 
and Herr Paul, the authors describe numerous modifications of the genus 
Vivipara or Paludina, which occur in prodigious abundance through- 
out the whole series of fresh-water strata. Of this genus there are forty 
distinct forms (Dr. Neumayr very properly hesitates to call them all 
species) which are named and described in this monograph, and between 
which, as the authors show, so many connecting links, clearly illustrating 
the mode of derivation of the newer from the older types, have been 
detected. The authors, remarks Mr. J. W. Judd in Nature, have dem- 
onstrated that the species with highly complicated ornamentation were 
variously derived by descent — the lines of which are in most cases per- 
fectly clear and obvious — from the simple and unornamented Vivipara 
achaiinoides of the Congerien-schichten, which underlies the Paludina 
beds. Some of these forms have been regarded as types of a distinct 
genus ( Tulotoma) by Sanberger. " And hence we are led to the con- 
clusion that a vast number of forms, certainly exhibiting specific distinc- 
tions, and, according to some naturalists, differences even entitled to be 
regarded as of generic value, have all a common ancestry." 

Ice-Marks in Newfoundland. — In the second part of his article 
on Ice and Ice Work in Newfoundland, in the Geological Magazine, 
Professor J. Milne says that " the island itself, its principal bays, its 
mountains, its lakes and rivers, its lines of igneous protrusions, its ice- 
grooves and scratches, and the general strike of the rocks, which, as was 
shown by Jukes, may in part account for the tendencies of the other 
features, have all been shown to trend from about 27° east of north to 
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27° west of south." He believes that the ice-marks were made by 
glaciers rather than by floating ice (though there are still a few linger- 
ing supporters of the iceberg theory), thus substantiating, by the results 
of two summers' travels in Newfoundland, the observations made by the 
undersigned during two summers' travels along the coast of Labrador. — 
A. S. Packard, Jr. 

GEOGRAPHY AND EXPLORATION. 

Extracts prom Stanley's Last Letters from Central Africa. 
— From one of the many spurs of Kabuga we obtained a passing 
glimpse of the king of mountains, Gambaragara, which attains an alti- 
tude of between thirteen thousand and fifteen thousand feet above the 
ocean. Snow is frequently seen, though not perpetual. On its summits 
dwell the chief medicine men of Kabba Rega, a people of European 
complexion. 

Some half-dozen of these people I have seen, and at sight of them I 
was reminded of what Mukamba, king of Uzige, told Livingstone and 
myself respecting white people who live far north of his country. They 
are a handsome race, and some of the women are singularly beautiful. 
Their hair is kinky, but inclined to brown in color. Their features are 
regular, lips thin, but their noses, though well-shaped, are somewhat 
thick at the point. Several of their descendants are scattered through- 
out Unyoro, Ankori, and Ruanda, and the royal family of the latter 
powerful country are distinguished, I am told, by their pale complexions. 
The queen of Sasua Islands, in the Victoria Nyanza, is a descendant of 
this tribe. 

Whence came this singular people I have had no means of ascertain- 
ing except from the Waganda, who say that the first king of Unyoro 
gave them the land around the base of Gambaragara Mountain, wherein 
through many vicissitudes they have continued to reside for centuries. 
On the approach of an invading host they retreat to the summit of the 
mountain, the intense cold of which defies the most determined of their 
enemies. 

The geographical knowledge we have been able to acquire by our 
forcible push to the Albert Nyanza is considerable. The lay of the 
plateau separating the great reservoirs of the Nile, the Victoria and 
Albert Nyanzas, the structure of the mountains and ridges, and the 
course of the water-sheds, and the course of the rivers Katonga and 
Rusango have been revealed. The great mountain Gambaragara and 
its singular people have been discovered, besides a portion of a gulf of 
the Albert, which I have taken the liberty to call, in honor of her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, Beatrice Gulf. 

This gulf, almost a lake by itself, is formed by the promontory of 
Usongora, which runs southwest some thirty miles from a point ten geo- 
graphical miles north of Unyampaka. The eastern coast of the gulf is 



